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better part of it for stamps and envelopes to send his mount-
ing manuscripts to the magazines. He still had no idea that
he was becoming a professional writer; he was simply a
man in desperate straits, unable to find work, utilising his
lone talent in a wild effort to earn food money until he was
appointed to the civil service.

Winter came on.  He was still wearing his light-weight
summer suit. The grocer on one corner allowed him credit
up to four dollars, and then was adamant; the butcher on the
other corner went as high as five dollars before shutting
down. Faithful Eliza brought to the London house whatever
food she could spare from her own table, and gave Jack
enough change to supply him with writing paper and the
smoking tobacco without which he could not exist.  Jack
lost weight, hollows appeared in his cheeks, he became
nervous and jumpy, and would no longer have been a
bargain in the labour market.   Once a week he had an
opportunity to eat a hearty meat meal at Mabel's, but with
an effort he restrained himself at table so that the girl he
loved might not know how hungry he was. Yet hopes were
bright because he remembered that the magazines paid ten
dollars per thousand words, and the stories and articles he
had sent out ran from four to twenty thousand words, the
sale of any one of which would rescue the family.  Always
in the back of his mind, holding him up as a tentpole holds
up a tent, was the hope that maybe he would have several
stories accepted.  Then he would see his way clear to earn
a living from his literary work; he would not be forced
by the exigencies of circumstance to become a postman.  He
did not ask for great rewards or a deal of money; the most
he hoped to earn from his work was ten dollars a thousand
words, which, even if he sold every line he wrote, could not
bring him more than three hundred dollars a month, and
more than likely would bring about one hundred and
fifty dollars.

He became so immersed in his stories, fighting for that
one slim chance of an acceptance, that he found it difficult to
stop his writing to mow a lawn or beat a carpet. The family*